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A SCHOOL OF THE PAST 

It was as different from any school of to-day as a stage-coach 
is from a motor-cycle or a hand-loom from the machinery of an 
up-to-date cotton-mill, and yet there were once, no farther back 
than the eighties, enough of such schools to form a sort of 
type. In the interest of the history of education, and for the 
information of our school officials of the new day, should there 
not be some intimate record made of these old-time educators 
before the memory of them has died completely ? Let me say, 
however, that this brief account is offered rather as a pious trib- 
ute than as a contribution of value to the history of education. 

It may be that our school was unique. I am inclined to think 
"that it was, for in our school one man was the whole school, 
except that a rabbi came three times a week to instruct a class 
in German. The one teacher taught geography, arithmetic, al- 
gebra, geometry, Latin, Greek, French and Anglo-Saxon. Yes, 
Anglo-Saxon ! The fact is that a number of pupils who went out 
from that school had studied Anglo-Saxon three years, begin- 
ning with Shute's Manual. In Latin and Greek the boy who 
went out had probably read some Livy and at least three plays of 
^Eschylus. We all understood that you could not know English 
well without some knowledge of Anglo-Saxon and that ^Es- 
chylus was the greatest poet of all time. 

There was no text-book or special class in English grammar, 
no formal English lessons of any kind. English was taught on 
the fly, if I may say so without any thought of disparagement. 
It was taught either in our Latin — and every boy studied Latin 
— or, for the most highly favored ones, in our Anglo-Saxon, but 
especially by means of the compositions which every boy in the 
school had to write on alternate Fridays. These compositions 
covered thirty-five lines on foolscap paper. No fewer would be 
accepted, no more were encouraged. The correction of these 
compositions was the lesson in English in which the whole 
school participated. There were thirty of us, the fixed number, 
and about half of us wrote on one Friday and the other half the 
next Friday. It took time to get through with the correction 
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of fifteen compositions, but 'time was no object', and nothing 
was hurried. Your composition was drawn from the box and 
you went and stood by the teacher while he corrected and criti- 
cised and questioned. If there was a sentence of bad English 
in Whitehurst's composition, Reardon at his desk might be 
asked what was the matter with it, and if Reardon did not know 
perhaps Toy did. Or the question might be of some thought 
expressed. Many a time it would be like this: 'Jones, hear 
what Brown says; do you agree with him ? No? Well, why not?' 
Sometimes there would be a general discussion, but always 
held to the point. One day, when the teacher was correcting my 
composition, I remember he told me that I had been reading Wash- 
ington Irving, which was a fact. There was nothing in the 
subject to suggest this. It was simply the fact that I had tem- 
porarily caught some trick of style which he recognized. There 
was in the school a little fellow younger than any of the rest of 
us. There may have been some special reason for his admis- 
sion; but he seemed out of place. His first composition con- 
tained the sentence: 'i went swiming one day last sumer'. The 
teacher, with full emphasis, read it out this way: 'Little i went 
swy-ming one day last soo-mer'. From that time the boy's nick- 
name was 'Soomer'. Twenty years later I happened to meet this 
same boy and in talking over old times he said he believed this 
sentence had made him a good speller ever after. These com- 
position readings, with the hand to hand, viva voce criticisms 
and discussions, were the outstanding event of the week, for we 
had no declamations. 

There was no text-book or formal lesson in history, but no 
day passed without some discussion of ancient or contempo- 
rary history. Very frequently the first subject in the morning, 
while the after-breakfast pipe was lasting, would be a talk about 
some European matter in the morning paper. It might be a 
debate between Gladstone and Disraeli, or some attitude of Na- 
poleon III. Outstanding names like Pericles, Aristides, Caesar, 
Cicero, King Alfred, Charlemagne, William of Orange, Glad- 
stone, Disraeli, Bismarck, Madison, and even Silas Wright, 
were household words, so to speak. Silas Wright was a great 
favorite. Outside of the political world the American whom 
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we heard most about was, I think, William B. Rogers, with 
whom our teacher had some acquaintance, and for whom he had 
great admiration. 

There was no natural science teaching of any kind except in 
connection with the geography lesson. The truth must be con- 
fessed that our taste was not greatly encouraged in this direction. 
Even in mathematics we had no regular classes. You worked 
on in your arithmetic, algebra, and geometry very much as you 
pleased. When stumped and having appealed for help, you 
might be referred to Howell or to Taylor. Before the trouble was 
settled three or four other boys might be brought in. Of course, 
at times it might be necessary to appeal for a final settlement 
to the court of last resort, and then the decision would likely 
be made the basis of general instruction to the whole school. 

In fact, there was practically no programme. If a class in 
Caesar needed an hour it got it. If it could be through in twenty 
minutes, all right. You might be hauled up at any time as to 
your progress in algebra or geometry, and you were frequently 
turned back. Greek, Latin, French, geography, and for some of 
us, as I have said, Anglo-Saxon, were the only subjects for regu- 
lar recitations, and these had no definite hours. We only knew 
that after the Latin classes were over we would have French. 
There was never any feeling of rushing through on time. If at 
three o'clock the last class in Greek had not been called — well, 
there was to-morrow! 

We suffered, or enjoyed, as complete absence of machinery 
and system as was possible with the amount of work that had to 
be done. Most of us were expecting to go to college. Was the 
preparatory work done? Our session was ten months and in 
four years we read at least twice as much Latin and Greek as 
any high school reads to-day, and certainly with as much care 
for correctness. There was as much ground covered in mathe- 
matics, and with, I think, more review and supplementary drill 
than any school gives to-day. A boy going up to the univer- 
sity — with us it was Virginia — would probably enter the senior 
class in any of the languages, and in mathematics the inter- 
mediate, which came between senior and junior. He would cer- 
tainly be ready for the junior. If he was a clever boy, with 
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ambition, his aim was to take the M.A. degree, which would 
require four, five, or six years, according to the boy and his prep- 
aration. He scorned B.A. For his M.A. he had to graduate 
in nine so-called 'schools', and he could enter these 'schools' 
in any order and in any class for which he seemed prepared. 
The three classes were junior, intermediate, and senior, and if 
in any 'school' there was a class lower than junior, it was a 
'prep.' class. Any boy of brains going up from a school like 
ours was expected to enter the senior class in any of the lan- 
guages which he might have studied. 

From what I have said about entering a senior class let no one 
imagine that an M.A. at the university, or, in fact, in any of the 
colleges modelled after the university, was an easy matter. In 
my humble opinion there has never been any degree harder to 
get than the M.A. at the University of Virginia under its old 
regime. There were peculiar reasons for this. There were no 
'classes' in the modern meaning. Each 'school' being a law 
unto itself, some professors prided themselves on 'flunking' as 
many as possible, and there were sometimes many victims. 
I knew a fellow who took intermediate mathematics four years 
before he finally passed, although he had gone handsomely 
through the examinations of several senior subjects. More- 
over, I think there is no doubt whatever about the fact that 
examination papers were marked with much more strictness in 
all of our colleges in those days than they are to-day. The examina- 
tions were certainly, as a rule, much longer. A final examination 
in the 'school' of Latin, for example, might last three days: a 
day for Latin into English, a day for English into Latin, and 
a day for metres. 

But to return to our school. The digression on the ways of 
the university was simply to show that schools like ours had to 
do good work if the men they sent up were to make a creditable 
showing. Let me now say a word about our school building. 
We sat at home-made, much-whittled desks arranged around the 
four walls. Down the centre of the room ran halfway a long 
bench without back, where we recited. In front of this bench 
was the teacher's desk, no better than ours. We had a black- 
board, but no other equipment, and this teacher of ours, for 
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some unknown reason, had a prejudice against using boxed cray- 
ons. He always bought chalk in bulk and used the lumps. 
When I compare the splendid high-school buildings of to-day, 
beautiful in structure and lavishly equipped, our old bare school- 
house seems almost an insult to education. You would have to 
go to-day to some little country school-house twelve miles from 
a railroad to match it, and there the whole neighborhood would 
be complaining, and planning for a new building. I am almost 
ashamed to say that we were entirely satisfied with ours. 

There was a fine touch of moral training in the school. Of 
course, the relation between the teacher and the pupils was 
closer and more intimate than one would be likely to find any- 
where to-day. As an illustration of our free, good-natured talk, 
I recall an amusing incident. There were seven in our Livy 
class. A boy named Rogers always sat at the lower end. The 
regular way had been to begin at the other end, but on this day 
the teacher called on Rogers first. Rogers looked at him with 
an injured expression and said: "I appeal to you, Sir, and to 
the class if this is fair; because we have established a custom". 
There was a good laugh, but no relenting, and poor Rogers had 
a bad time. This easy relation, which stopped full short of lack 
of respect, naturally followed from the fact of the one teacher 
with his limited number housed day after day in the single 
room. As was pointed out in speaking of the composition work, 
so in other classes, when any question arose, there might be 
much of conversation and free discussion among us all. These 
talks gave frequent opportunity for bringing in moral questions. 
Lying and cheating, including the use of 'ponies', were habits 
held up for special detestation. But there were two days in each 
session which no boy could well forget. On these two days 
there was a preliminary ritual which always told us what was 
coming. The windows had outside blinds and some of us were 
bidden to close these and to lock the door. I do not think that 
any of us ever questioned why all this should be done. Per- 
haps the thought was that the atmosphere of seclusion added 
solemnity to the occasion. At any rate, the talk was solemn 
enough in its dealings with the pitfalls and mysteries of life. 
As I have said, no boy could easily forget these straight talks. 
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And this brings before me the Man himself. I think we 
came as near the realization of the saying about Mark Hop- 
kins and the log as it has ever been the fortune of a set of 
young fellows to experience. The Man explained it. He was 
a remarkable combination of a scholar, a teacher, and an inde- 
pendent thinker. He had a rubber stamp for his books with 
a Greek legend from Socrates which said : "As for me, I think for 
myself". He used to tell us that the mind God had given us 
might not be the best in the world, but it was the one that 
was given, and it was meant to be used. Knowing him in later 
years, I could understand how lonely he must have been in that 
small community. He had practically no intellectual companion- 
ship. A few evenings ago, while I was reading the Life of 
Liddell, of Greek lexicon fame, the thought of my old teacher's 
loneliness came back to me. Liddell was rejoicing at the 
completion of an Icelandic dictionary. I remember distinctly 
the joy of our teacher at getting a copy of this same book. 
Who was there around him in our whole community that cared 
a snap about the language of Iceland ? He was a great lover 
of the northern literature, and I remember how he would speak 
of the superiority of the gods of northern mythology over 
those of Greece and Rome. But his great learning must have 
been in Latin and Greek. He could really read these lan- 
guages, as I came to know in later years, and I suspect that the 
number of those who can, even among teachers, is not legion. He 
and Thomas Davidson were the two with whom I have happened 
to be acquainted. French he knew thoroughly and spoke readily. 
In our town there had been, years before, a considerable French set- 
tlement, and remnants still existed. The first time I ever heard 
a foreign language spoken out of class was when I listened with 
wonder while our teacher conversed in French with an old French 
lady who had come to enter her son. One of his sayings was that 
French prose was the clearest of all, but as to French poetry, 
"there is no such thing", he said, "it is all rhetoric". One day 
he read us a passage from Racine, saying: "The French think that 
is poetry, but it isn't; it is declamation — very fine declamation". 

If he had a fault as a guiding influence on young minds it lay 
in making sweeping statements; but it must be said that he 
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generally gave us illustrations and reasons, and was always 
willing for us to question any opinion. There may have been 
another fault, as we choose to take it. There was never any 
direct appeal to the useful side of learning and knowing. So far 
as we were concerned, Greek was a good in itself. The utilita- 
rian spirit did not exist. Nothing, as I recall, was ever said 
about getting on in the world. He had not himself got on far 
in the world, by the measurement of honors and wealth. I re- 
member his telling me some years after I had left him that he 
had once come within one vote of being elected to a professor- 
ship of Latin, and he seemed to take pride in adding that it 
was without making any application. His whole working life 
was spent in this school. 

Is there anything to-day like this sort of teaching and school 
management ? Perhaps most of us would say, happily not. Yet 
with all our system and rigid programmes, with all our hand- 
some buildings and ample equipment, are we not missing some- 
thing that was the very life of this little school? Perhaps we 
may call it the free play of personality and individuality. Would 
it not be well for us to have, and can we not have, more of this 
nowadays in spite of the extension of system which larger schools 
and greater numbers have made necessary ? Are we not making 
so much effort for standardization and assimilation that we are 
in danger of losing individuality and variety, which are the spice 
of education as well as of life? Two suggestions, which are per- 
haps at bottom one, the present writer would venture to make: 
First, give the teacher, high and low, more freedom. Expect 
results, but let them come in the teacher's way. Let us have 
less of centralized authority. Let the teacher be encouraged to 
be herself, or himself, not the mouthpiece or echo of a superin- 
tendent or a system. Second, let us go back to the idea that 
the teacher is a far more important person than any president, 
principal, or superintendent. Let us go back to the idea that 
officials exist not to be bosses, but to be servants, whose busi- 
ness it is to prepare the way for the real business of education — 

which is teaching. 

James H. Dillard. 

Charlottesville, Virginia. 



